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Maronites under Turkish Rule; Lord Carnar- |
von's Recollection of the Druses of ike Leba-
non; Robert Browning's poem, The Return of
the Druses; Ewing's Arab and Druse at Home.

Brasilia, (i) Livia, wife of the Roman
Emperor Augustus, and mother of the Em-
peror Tiberius. See LIVIA. (2) Daughter of
Herod Agrippa i., king of the Jews, and wife
of Felix, the procurator of Judasa. She was
present with her husband when St. Paul
preached before him in AD. 60.

Drusus, a distinguished Roman family of
the Livian clan. The most famous were the j
following:

(1)   MARCUS LIVIUS DRTJSTJS was tribune
of the people along with Gaius Gracchus in
122 B.C., consul in in B.C.                              j

(2)   NERO  CLAUDIUS  DRUSUS, commonly!
called 'Drusus Senior,' was the son of Tiberius
Claudius   Nero   and   Livia,   and   younger:
brother of the  Emperor Tiberius.   He was j
born in 38 B.C.   He was employed in high
military commands by Augustus, especially in
Germany, where in four campaigns, from 12
to 9 B.C., he conquered the Rhaeti, and ex-
tended the frontier of the Empire to the Elbe.
He married Antonia, the daughter of Mark
Antony; was the father of Germanicus and
the Emperor Claudius; and died 9 B.C.

Dryads, nymphs who were associated by
the ancient Greeks with the trees and woods.

DryburgB. Abbey, a beautiful ruined Pre-
monstratensian abbey in Berwickshire, Scot-
land. It contains the dust of Sir Walter Scott
and his son-in-law and biographer Lockhart.
The abbey is said to have been founded in
1150 by David i. Edward n. burned it in
1322, and Robert the Bruce partly restored it.

Dryden, John (1631-1700), English poet,
was born at Aldwinkle, All Saints, Northamp-
tonshire. He entered Westminster School at
the age of twelve, and Trinity College, Cam-
bridge, at nineteen. He received his bachelor's
degree in 1654, but seems to have remained
at Cambridge until 1657. He had several
London residences, the best known of which
was in Gerrard Street, Soho, a house which
is now marked with a tablet.

Dryden's first work of value was his Heroic
Stanzas to the Memory of Oliver, Late Lord
Protector, composed in 1659. This was fol-
lowed by a number of panegyrical poems, cul-
minating in Annus Mirabilis (1667),

In the meantime, the poet had produced
the first of his dramatic works, The Wild
Gallant (1663), Rival Ladies (1663) and The
Indian Emperor (published in 1667), the last
a tragedy entirely in rhyme, and the earliest

regular example of the 'heroic play.'1 Between
these and Love Triumphant (1694), the last
of his plays, he produced numerous other dra-
mas, the most important of which are: The
Conquest of Granada (1670) ; Marriage a la
Mode (1672); Aunmgzebe (1675); All for
Love (1677) ; The Spanish Friar (1681); and
Don Sebastian (1689). Of these. All for Love,
a tragedy in blank verse, is generally con-

John Dryden.
sidered the best, though at the time none was
more popular than The Spanish Friar, a vio-
lent attack on the Roman Catholics and Anti-
Exclusionists.
In 1670 Dry den was made poet laureate
and historiographer royal. The disturbances
in public opinion that followed the Popish
Plot provoked his splendid series of satires,
beginning with Absalom and Achitophel,
published anonymously in 1681. The casting
of a medal by the Whigs on the rejection of
the bill of treason against Shaftesbury was
the subject of a second satire, The Medal
(1681). This called forth many replies, one
by Thomas Shadwell, whom Dryden, passing
from political to literary satire, attacked in
MacFlecknoq (1682) and the second part of
Absalom and Achitophel (1682).
Almost simultaneously with this last satire,
Dryden published Religio Laid, a defence of